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PROJECT: TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS ORAL HISTORY 
TRANSCRIPT DATE: August 18, 1999 


INTERVIEW DATE: April 24, 1999 
NARRATOR: : Dante Benedetti 
INTERVIEWER: Audrey Tomaselli 
[ I: [Transcriber’s Comments] 


[This interview was conducted at the New Pisa Restaurant on Green Street in 
San Francisco. This restaurant was owned by the Benedetti family for over 
seventy years. A few years ago Dante sold it; however, he still spends | 
several hours here every day greeting customers and chatting with old 


friends. | 


AUDREY: When we chatted the other day, you jokingly mentioned something 
about the third floor of this building...what it was when you were a kid. Would 


you tell me now? 


DANTE: Certainly. When | was a kid, the second floor -- the boarders slept 
up there. The third floor -- there was a Venetian fellow that ran the whole * 
building, he owned it, it was called the Venetian Restaurant -- and the third 
floor, his wife was in charge; if you had a dollar and a half you went up and 


‘ 


visited the girls. [Laugh] 


AUDREY: | see. So that was when you were ... 


DANTE: Oh, | was ten, twelve years old. | just go by what | used to hear, you 
know. | 
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AUDREY: Right. And the ground floor was a restaurant? 


DANTE: The ground floor, the bar was closed here [gesture], because in 
those days liquor was not allowed and there was bootleggin’; they had 
swinging doors on the alley there, where the bar is now. Behind that (that 
bar wasn’t there), they had swinging doors that opened up and went into the 
alley. And they only allowed people they knew because it was bootleggin’ 
days and you’d get arrested if you served liquor. 


AUDREY: So that’s what is called a speakeasy? So the entrance to the 
speakeasy was on Jasper Alley and you had to knock on the door? 


DANTE: Well, | don’t remember how they used to let them in. I’m sure that 


there was some kind of signal, a bell or knock on a door [laugh]. 


AUDREY: And that space was then all enclosed. What kinds of people came 


to the speakeasy? 


DANTE: All locals, North Beach. You had to be known. If they knew you they 
let you in. If they didn’t know you you didn’t get in. 
AUDREY: And the rest of this space was a restaurant? 


DANTE: Yeah, and then upstairs is where the borders used to sleep. Then 
they used to come down and eat on the main floor. They were single men and 


they rented rooms and slept upstairs. 


AUDREY: And what was this space used for, where we are now? [We were 


sitting in the back room of the New Pisa Restaurant. ] 
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DANTE: This was closed. They had a door in the alley there and they used it 
as astoreroom. The doors are still there [pointing]. 


AUDREY: Oh! There they are! What was it called, the restaurant here. 
DANTE: It was called the Venetian Restaurant. 


AUDREY: Did they serve only the boarders or was it open to the public as 
well? 


DANTE: Open to the public. Naturally the barroom was [only] opened to 
people they knew; they’d get arrested if they served the wrong person. 


AUDREY: Someone told me that in the Green Valley Restaurant you used to 
be able to get wine ina coffee cup during Prohibition. Is that true? 


DANTE: Oh yeah. In all the restaurants. You could have a little wine. You 
had to drink it in a coffee cup [laugh]. 


AUDREY: So what happened? The police looked the other way? 


DANTE: Well, | don’t know. | can’t give the secrets of the police away. But 
I’m sure that, well, even my Dad, he took care of the police on the beat. He 
took care of the pro-his, he took care of the whole cycle that was 
responsible for the area. The cop on the beat was the most important guy, 
he was the guy who took care of what was on his beat. My father, naturally, 
had access to what he could do and what he couldn’t do. 


AUDREY: And when you say he took care of the cop on the beat, do you 
mean he paid him off? 


DANTE: | don’t know. Maybe he’d give him food, he could eat there. The cop 
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on the beat. It was his beat. He could eat there. 


AUDREY: Who were the pro-his? You mentioned pro-hi. 


DANTE: Those were the federal men. They used to come in every now and 
then. You needed a stamp to operate a business. And if you served liquor 


you were in trouble. That’s about as far as | can explain. 


AUDREY: Did you play in Jasper Alley [when you were a kid]? 


DANTE: We used to play all the time in Jasper Alley. We didn’t have any 
equipment in those days. We played one foot off the gutter. You ran from 
one side of the alley to the other side of the alley, and if you got tagged and > 
were eliminated you joined the others in the center, and the last guy in was 
usually the strongest and the oldest and the toughest guy, and you had to go 
in and bring him out. And jump the elephant was -- we used to start with one 
guy, and whatever you had (most of the time it was a penny) you tossed it 
and the guy that lasted the longest got to be the elephant. He bent over to 
the wall, and one guy would jump on him and the next guy would, and form like 


a wagon train. There was no equipment in those days. 


_ AUDREY: How old were you then? 


DANTE: About ten. | lived at 27 Jasper. The whole alley was full of families. 
lt was all basically Italian families and there was only one Puerto Rican family. 


Everybody else was Italian origin. 
AUDREY: Was it predominantly Genovese at that time? 


DANTE: There was a big mixture. The Neapolitans and the Sicilians, most of 
them, were all down near the wharf because they were fisherman. That was 
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their business. Their homes were down near the wharf. 


AUDREY: What area did your family come from? 


DANTE: My father came from Italy to Willets, which is up in Mendocino 
County. He came to San Francisco when | was about four years old. My 
father Gino was my uncle, really; | didn’t find out until | was grown up. But 
my real Father, Dante, died during the flu [epidemic] in 1918. My mother was 
pregnant with me at the time. And my older sister Germana was three years 
old. My sister Limpia and my brother Donald were Gino’s. But | never knew 
until | grew up that | was from one father and they were from another. | 

hurt his feelings one time when | came home from school and said, “| need my 
real father’s name.” The poor guy, | get tears in my eyes now, the poor guy 
got offended. | never knew the difference. He was my father. If they 


~ hadn’t told me | would have never known. 


AUDREY: What did he, Gino, do? 


DANTE: He ran the New Pisa Restaurant. Do you know where Rossi Market is 
now? That was the first location --623 Vallejo. And the next one was 1268 
Grant Avenue. Rossi, when he came here, sold eggs and olive oil and he made 
a fortune and bought three buildings. He built the first supermarket in North 
Beach which was Rossi Olive Oil. Then he opened up departments -- chicken, 
vegetables, a regular ... right there at 623 Vallejo. My father moved to 1268 
Grant Avenue [when Rossi bought the Vallejo Street building]. He bought a 
hat store that was closing up and remodeled that and made a restaurant out 
of it. That’s where the New Pisa was from 1929 until | moved it here [Green 
Street] in 1969. 


AUDREY: What part of Italy did your father come from? 
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DANTE: My father came from Lucca -- [a small town outside Lucca called] 
Torre di Lago. And my mother came from there. 


AUDREY: How did they meet? 


DANTE: [Laugh] My father was working cutting lumber, cutting trees up in 
Willets. And there was a fellow named Cucu Belluomini. He says, “These two 
ladies wrote from Italy and they want to come to America. You know, it’s 
about time for us to settle down and raise a family. Cucu was about 23, | 
think; my father was 21. So my father said, “Hey! Send for them. OK, 'm 
ready to raise a family.” [Laugh] And they went to New York to meet them. 
And when they [the women] were coming down and walking towards them, 
Belluomini had pictures and he spotted them and he says, “I sent for Amelia 
but she’s too skinny for me.” That was the one who turned out to be my 
mother. She only weighed about 135. And the other lady was a buxom lady, 
oh about 220 at least. And he says, “Hey, | like the heavy lady. | want that 
one.” [Laugh] So my father said, “Ah, so you take Ginisa and il take 
Amelia. What’s the difference?” That’s how they got married. Cucu 
Belluomini never had children. They could never have children. They were 
restaurant people too. They had a little restaurant down by Ceasar’s, right 
next door to it. He was a great cook. That’s why they called him Cucu. | 
don’t remember the name of the restaurant. Ceasar’s was on the corner; 


Ceasar’s was a bar in those days, a bootleggin’ place, you know. 


AUDREY: So your father and Cucu remained friends for a long time? 


DANTE: Yeah, they were friends until they died. The Belluominis lived to be a 
real old age; my father died fairly young. The Belluominis -- she lived to be 
97: he lived to be 99. No children. Belluomini means beautiful men. 
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AUDREY: And your name -- Benedetti? 


DANTE: It means blessed. | got a good name: Dante for the inferno, I’m in 
purgatory and Benedetti means blessed. [Laugh] 


AUDREY: How did your father learn the restaurant business? 


DANTE: My father was working up in Willets cutting trees. | had an uncle 
named Ezio who had a bar in Willets. And it was bootleggin’ days. My uncle 
was making more in one week than my father made in a month cutting trees. 
And my father spoke a little bit of American. So my father joined my uncle 
in Willets. And he became like the boss there, took the responsibilities 
because he could speak fairly good American. And my uncle Ezio spoke 
broken, you know. And so every time someone got arrested for bootleggin’, 
my father would be the one who got arrested. [Laugh] He finally had to 
leave the county up there because he was arrested too many times. He was 
in cahoots, everything was taken care of. But it went down on his record. 
When he went in for his citizenship papers, the judge said, “How many times | 
were you arrested Mr. Benedetti?” He says, “Credo undici o dodici volte.” [I 
believe 11 or 12 times.] And the judge says to him, “I’m sorry. I’m going to 
give you a year’s rest. And when you come back | want you to remember the 
number 14. You have a wonderful family, and if you can come back and 
remember the number 14, that’s how many times you were arrested, then I'll 
give you your citizenship papers.” [Laugh] So he went back and got them 
just before World War Two. So he didn’t have to go to bed at 8:00 o’clock at 
night. You see, all the Italian citizens (you know Mussolini went with Hitler) 


and all the Italian citizens had curfew time -- 8:00 o’clock or 8:30. 


You want to hear a cute story? There was this guy Giuseppe Pigorara -- he 
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was a dishwasher. He came to this country from Italy and they sent him to 
Butte, Montana to work in the coal mines. He got arrested because he used 
to drink wine up there. So they kicked him out of Butte, Montana; and he 
came to San Francisco, and that’s how my father got him as a [dishwasher]. 
He was a great worker. Hard working fellow. He was a wonderful guy. Never 
hurt anybody. But he used to love to sing. And he’d get a gallon of wine and 
he’d sing in the middle of the street. In those days it was against the law to 
have wine. They didn’t bother him until the War broke out and the Italian 


citizens became enemies, you know. 


AUDREY: So just to get back to your father, when he came down from 


Mendocino county ... 


DANTE: | had an uncle here, my mother’s brother, who owned New Pisa 
Restaurant. It was on the corner of Vallejo and Columbus Avenue. He took 
my father in because he was a brother-in-law. Then they split up. My uncle 
went down and opened up the Columbus Cafe that was on Columbus Avenue 
and my father kept the New Pisa Restaurant. He moved it to Grant and 
Vallejo in 1929. 


AUDREY: Tell me a little bit about the neighborhood ... I’m thinking that 
corner where Rossi is now was originally a bar. Did they tear the building 


down? 


DANTE: Tore all the buildings down. Built the first supermarket in North 


Beach. 


AUDREY: You say Rossi made his money by selling olive oil and eggs. How did 
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he start out? Selling olive oil on the street? 


DANTE: No he started in a little store up in the middle of the block. Then he 
became wealthy enough to buy the rest of the block. 


AUDREY: How can you get wealthy selling olive oil and eggs? 


DANTE: You sell enough of anything you can get wealthy. In those days, | 
think a gallon of olive oil may have been $2.75. But he sold enough of it ... 


the money was a lot more than it is today. 


AUDREY: When you got older, did you work in the neighborhood? Did you 


work in the restaurant all the time? 


DANTE: Well, you did a little bit of everything, you know. Your mother used 
to say, “Hey, you gotta get out and earn some of your own money.” And | 
used to wash dishes in the restaurant when | came home from school. My 
mother was the cook, my father was the bartender. It was all family. | had 
two sisters, they were waitresses. And my brother wasn’t born yet. But 
that’s how the restaurant started running, you know. When my father 
passed away years later, | became heir to the restaurant. In Italian families, 
the girl doesn’t get it; the oldest son takes over. So my sister Germana, 
she ran the restaurant for me while | was teaching school. | coached for 30 
years for a dollar a year. This [the restaurant] was always my livelihood. | 
really enjoyed coaching. | made so many friends, kids that came in my 


program. It was the best experience of my life. 


AUDREY: So you coached in the daytime and took care of the restaurant at 
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night? 


DANTE: Went in and opened the restaurant in the morning and left and went 
to the school and worked on the coaching. And I’d come back at night time 


and end up closing up. | did that for many years. 


AUDREY: Being in the restaurant business for so many years, what can you 
tell me, if anything, about the mafia in North Beach? 


DANTE: They were private. They lived up on the Hill. It was like anything 
else is now; it was starting here. But what saved San Francisco was the cop 
on the beat. That was his responsibility. They never infiltrated San 
Francisco. They tried, and they would be run out. They tried to break in here 
but they never made it. No big operation was in San Francisco in those days. 


Everything was done individually and was controlled. 


AUDREY: When you say they were on the Hill, do you mean just on the way up 


to Coit Tower? 

DANTE: Yeah, Kearny Street. Most of the Sicilians lived down on the [wharf] 
and the Calabresi lived up on the Hill. They all had their own place. In those 
days if it was a gang of any kind you called it the mafia. 

AUDREY: So you never had to deal with it as a restaurant owner. 


DANTE: Never, never, never. 


AUDREY: | know that you spent a lot of time at the North Beach Playground. 
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Was it grass at one time? | know you played baseball. Was it a baseball 
diamond at one time? Or has it always been ... 


DANTE: Always been the same for as long as | can remember. Had the 
tennis courts over on the side there. And it was all paved. We played 
softball there. On the right hand side they had the swings and the rings. 
They had a swimming pool over where the house is now. You got in for ten 
cents. It was outdoor at that time. They closed it in later on. 


AUDREY: So when you weren’t playing one foot off the gutter in Jasper Alley, 
you went down to the playground? 


TAPE 1 - SIDE B 

DANTE: Yeah, one foot off the gutter, kick the can, hide and go seek. Then 
when you got older you went down to the playground. And for baseball -- 
they used to have the Del Monte Creamery which had horses and wagons. 
And they [the horses and wagons] used to go out in the morning early. Soon 
Saturdays and Sundays, the field down in the Marina District was usually 
taken by the older guys. So the younger kids used to choose sides there [at 
the Creamery] and when the horses went out, we got the manure and made 
first base and second base and third base [laugh]. It was where those rental 
projects are now on Bay Street. That’s where the Creamery was. And when 
all the horses went out, that’s what we did. Joe DiMaggio played there. A lot 


of great ball players came from there. It was all turf, clay. 


AUDREY: That’s very interesting ... the milk being delivered by horse and 
wagon. What can you tell me about that? 
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DANTE: | don’t know too much about it to tell you the truth. | just used to 


see them go out and come back in. 
AUDREY: Did they go up and down these alleys here and deliver to homes? 


DANTE: Oh yeah. Delivered right to the door. Sure. The housewife used to 
come out and pay the milkman. Even the peddlers ... the peddlers sold all 
different kinds of vegetables. And the housewives were out there shopping 
all the time. Right in front of the door. The peddlers used to ring the 
doorbell. If the housewife didn’t want to answer, they’d go on to the next 
door and ring that. But you could buy anything you wanted. If you wanted 


fruit, vegetables, whatever you wanted. 


AUDREY: Another narrator told me last week that his was the only house on 


the block that had a refrigerator. 


DANTE: [Laugh] That’s true. Oh yeah. That’s very true. My mother had an 
ice box. The man would deliver the ice. Right in this alley here, | says to 
mother, | says, “Ma, how come (and this is why they knew how to live so 
much better than the modern attitude of living, you know), how come you 
don’t buy a refrigerator like everybody else in the alley. You're still buying 
ice.” She says, “Dante, you buy a refrigerator when you can afford it and 
you have the money to buy it. In the meantime you buy ice.” [Laugh] My 
mother was buying ice and most of the alley had refrigerators already. If 
they couldn’ t afford to buy a refrigerator they didn’t buy it. [Some of these 
young people today] with these credit cards are in hock for the rest of their 
lives for crying out loud. My folks would never charge anything. It just 
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wasn’t done in those days. You bought what you could afford and that was 
it. 


AUDREY: When kids were 12, 10, 8 or 7 years old, did they have to stay 
close to home, in the alley? Was it safe for them? 


DANTE: No, if you left the alley you had to let your mother know. And if you 
~ didn’t let her know, it got back to her so fast that when you came home, hey 
_..| learned how...| was a great football player and | was just a little guy, but | 
played a lot of football -- | played football for St. Ignatius High School, [and] 
University of San Francisco. | was a guard. But | used to submarine. | 
learned to submarine from my mother because | used to break the rules of 
the house. And she used to stand at the end of the door and say, “Come on 
in.” I'd say, “No, you’re gonna hit me.” “You’re gonna get hit anyway, you 
better come in.” | used to try to distract her and then all of a sudden I'd 
dive for the floor, and I’d get up and run in the room and lock my door. 
[Laugh] 


AUDREY: So that stood you in good stead in the football field! 

DANTE: Yeah, because in football you do a lot of submarining in order to get 
to the guy with the football. And | used to get under these big guys. Even 
my coach when | was playing for USF, George Malley, said, “Where the hell did 
you learn how to submarine?” | says, “From my mother.” [Laugh] 


AUDREY: So how did she find out that you’d left the alley? 


DANTE: Oh the alley was small, you know. She could look out the window or 
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she used to call [imitating mother’s voice], “Dante!!!” Everything was vocal 
in those days. And if | didn’t hear it and she called 2 or 3 times and | didn’t 
come, she knew | left the alley [laugh]. There was a fellow that owned this 
place here, Dante Sattor, he owned this place here, like | said it was a 
combination hotel and everything else. And his son came here about 3 weeks 
ago, and | hadn’t seen him since we were kids together. He says, “You know 
who! am?” I says, “No.” He was a heavy kid, short but heavy. And he says, 
“I was your best friend -- Johnny Sattor.” | says, “Oh for Christ’s sake!” | 
kissed him! We were buddies together. We were running on the buildings 
here. Where the Post Office is down here [on Stockton near Union], those 
were all buildings all the way up to a Coal yard [where Washington Square Inn 
is now] owned by a guy named John Figoni. And there were 3, 6, 9 flats [3 
buildings]. And they were closed off and they were gonna tear them down to 
build whatever they built there -- the Post Office and something else. So 
Johnny and | were running on the top. And he fell through the skylight and he 
got a cut. And | went up and got John Figoni that had the coal yard, and he 
carried him up to the San Francisco Boys’ Club Clinic here on Stockton Street 
-- 1736 Stockton. He carried him up there and they stitched him up and 
fixed him up. And when | came home and rang the doorbell, my mother -- 
boom, boom “Brutto vigliacco”. It means you wild animal. Boom, bang. For 
climbing the roof! The news got back there before | got there. | didn’t even 
have time to say, “I didn’t do it, Mal” [Laugh] | think that was the last roof | 
ever climbed. And when he came in the other day, Johnny remembered it 


too. 


AUDREY: | heard a story about you. | don’t know if it’s true. And that is 


that one time you were delivering a bottle of wine ... tell me that story. 
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DANTE: [Laugh] | was delivering a gallon. | was getting off the F car line 
which stopped on Stockton and Market. They used to have the motorman 
and the conductor who opened up the iron gates in the back. | used to get 
off on the back because | was delivering a gallon of wine for my father. And 
it was bootleggin’ days, you know. And the conductor closed the gate and it 
caught my shopping bag and wine fell down and broke. | got scared as hell. 
So | started to run down towards the ferry building because | knew quite a 
few kids that were selling papers down there. And one of my best friends 
was Mike Marino. And! went down there and | says, “Hey, Mike, gimme some 
papers, | think the cops are chasing me.” And | stayed there until around 6 
o’clock at night. When Mike finished selling papers | went home with him. And 
the watchman that was supposed to get the wine called my father and says, 
“Where the hell is your son? | didn’t get the wine!” So when | got home my 
father was steamin’ and he says, “Brutto vigliacco, where the hell did you 
stop and play, you wild animal, where the hell did you stop and play?” | says, 
“Play! | didn’t stop and play. | was getting off ...” And | told him the story 
about the wine dropping [it was moonshine, actually], and | told him, “if the 
cops followed me they’d arrest you.” Then he started to laugh. But he was 
ready to belt the heck out of me [laugh]. 


AUDREY: So even though he left Mendocino County he was still doing a little 
bootlegging on the side... 


DANTE: Oh yeah, oh yeah. A lot of bootleggin’. 
AUDREY: How old were you then? 


DANTE: Maybe | was 11 or 12 years old. 
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AUDREY: What kind of places would you deliver it to? To other speakeasies? 


DANTE: No. The watchman on Second Street there, he was a warehouse 
watchman. i used to deliver to him. And | used to deliver to Montgomery 
[sic] Street, | don’t know what floor, but it was the Flood Building [870 
Market Street]. Just to avoid suspicion -- they wouldn't expect a kid to be 


delivering. 


AUDREY: And then the watchmen did whatever they did with it ... they sold it 


or whatever? 


DANTE: They paid my father. But he wasn’t a big bootlegger. He didn’t have 
a still or something like a lot of bootleggers in those days. My father was 


just a small family bootlegger. 


AUDREY: Tell me about the wine making in the houses; that was a big thing 


here was it not? 


DANTE: Oh yes. One of my greatest lessons was making my father’s wine. 
My father used to buy, they used to be allowed 200 dollars [sic] [I think he 
meant gallons] for each senior member in the family. Well every Italian in 

— this alley used to cheat. And maybe make a thousand gallons. But anyway, 
the wine, pomace, once it’s crushed, the pomace goes to the top and the 
wine goes to the bottom. And that’s your good, your choice wine. My father 
used to take that out and have two special barrels for that. And then you’ 
have to go in after the pomace and squeeze that, and that was the one that 


you squeezed and was the heavier wine and went into another barrel. So my 
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father, he says (well, | was about 14 or 15 years old; | boxed, | played 
football, | did a little bit of everything) so he says to his Italian friends, “Hey, 
we don’t have to get in there today. | got a son, he plays football, he boxes, 
he does this ...,” he built me up to the world’s end, you know. And | jump into 
the tank and | start to go to work, put my head down and lift it up and dump 
it -- all the pomace that they’re gonna squeeze out. And | start to get dizzy, 
but | can’t say to my father I’m dizzy, he said | was so strong. Well, | ended 
up getting drunk and falling head first into the pomace [laugh]. But this is 
how they taught you, see. He comes in, he gets me up, you know ... | got 
dizzy to where | fell head first into the tank and he helps me out and the 
other man that was on the other side -- and helped me out of the tino (the 
big tank). And then my father goes, “Hey, you know you're not aS strong as 
| thought you were. God gives you two strengths -- the muscle and the brain. 
You know who’s the boss? The brain. When you go down you don’t breathe. 
You lift it up, you dump the pomace, and then you go back down after the 
next one.” | got drunk [laugh] just from inhaling the fumes of the wine. 
Yeah, | got drunk! Pomace is crushed grapes -- all the seeds and the stems 


and everything crushed together. 


AUDREY: I’m trying to picture this. I’ve never seen ... you climb into a big 
tank? 


DANTE: Yeah, it’s a big tank, about one-quarter size of this room here, just 
to the door there; it would be a circular tank and it would fit about maybe 


four or five hundred gallons... 


AUDREY: And how tall was it? 
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DANTE: It was about six, seven, eight feet. 
AUDREY: So you’d climb a little ladder from the outside ... 


DANTE: You’d climb a ladder from the outside and a ladder from the inside 


and you’d climb in and climb out. 
AUDREY: And you went in with bare feet, or what? 


DANTE: Yeah, bare feet. You’d shovel it out in buckets to whoever was on 
the outside. Then they used to put it in a squeezer. Because they took all 
the juice out already. That was siphoned off into barrels -- that went into a 
special [barrel]. And the other one we used to call the crushed wine; that 
was what | got drunk on. Yeah, my father, he laughed. “Hey you’re not as 
strong as | thought you were.” [Laugh] 


AUDREY: So did this happen right here -- in your house in the alley. 


DANTE: Yeah, 27 Jasper Alley. In the basement. You could walk in my 
father’s basement right from the sidewalk, right into the cellar. And there 
was prosciutto hanging there, you know the Italian ham, the sausages my 
father made, the salami he made, and the wine. Wide open there. Nobody 
ever touched anything. If you walk in the same alley and you want to see 
changes, there’s bars on the windows, bars on the stairs; you can’t even sit 
on the stairs now! You know, in those days there was nothin’, didn’t even 
have a key to get into the house. | never had a key for my house. 


AUDREY: So you had all that food and wine down there and anybody could 
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have gone down and helped themselves? 


DANTE: Could have gone down and helped themselves anytime they wanted 
to. And there was a lot more hungrier people in those days than there is 
now. Now it’s just an entirely different setup. The whole [neighborhood] was 
Italian oriented. There was a Puerto Rican family .. . black people. 


AUDREY: Did your father own that building? 


DANTE: No he didn’t. He rented it. $17.50 a month for the flat. The 
landlord that owned it, he was on the top [floor]. And in the middle there was 
another family. And the higher you went you paid a little bit more. My father 
_ paid $17.50 a month [for the bottom flat]. 


AUDREY: And all the families had access to the basement? 


DANTE: Oh yeah, the basement was wide open. The basement was open. 
Nobody walked in ... never touched anything. My father had access from the 
street because he had the lower flat; he got that cellar. The second cellar, 
you went down through the back stairs and you went down into the second 
one. And the third one you went down by the back stairs and you went into 
the third cellar. | 


AUDREY: Oh, so there were three different cellars. 


DANTE: Oh yeah. Three different cellars. That was a great alley. | learned 
how to fight there. [Laugh] You know the funny thing is that ... the way that 


we were raised ... a lot of people don’t know how you [we] were raised. My 
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mother had a great lady friend. The backyard of her house, where she lived 
in the alley down below (I forget the name of it now), [may be what is now 
called Via Ferlinghetti] but her back alley used to meet our back porch, see. 
But the family that lived there was Spanish, named Lopez. And Frank Lopez 
and Pancho Lopez were two brothers. Pancho was a nice kid; he was my 
friend. And so was Frank, but he was a tough fighter, you know. And we 
used to get in a fight all the time because every time we played one foot off 
the gutter or kick the can or jump the elephant, he was always the last guy 
in. And | was the dummy to try to go in and get him out. And he used to belt 
the hell out of me [laugh]. And | used to go home sometime with a bloody 
nose, sometime with a black eye. And my mother says, “What happened?” 
Now his mother was my mother’s best friend! This is why we grew up strong, 
see. | says, “Oh | was playing and | got in a fight with Frank Lopez and he 
beat me up.” And she says, “Shame on you, you let that Mexican beat you 
up.” [Laugh] She didn’t even give him the privilege of saying that he was 
Spanish! And the mother was her best friend! But never once did she go and 
tell the mother, “Hey, your son beat my son.” You’d take care of your own. 
And that’s how you were raised. That’s why you were raised so much 
stronger than all these kids today. They’re protected all the time. 


AUDREY: So you said there was a black Puerto Rican family, and the Lopez 
[family] were Spanish? | understand there were also a lot of Mexicans in 


North Beach at one time. 


DANTE: On the hill up there they lived, yeah, a lot of Mexicans. But not in 
the alley. They alley used to ... it was oriented to whoever was there. So 
there’s the Italian family and the Italians used to move in next to the other 


Italian family. There might have been an exception of one family or two 
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families in the whole alley. But basically it was all Italian family oriented. 


AUDREY: So these other ethnic groups who were in the minority here ... what 
was the feeling? Was it total acceptance? 


DANTE: Oh there was total acceptance. The only ones who weren’t accepted 
in those days were the Chinese. But then the Chinese earned their way over 
on this side by buying and coming in. Oh there was a lot of big street fights 
when they first started to go to school here at Francisco Junior High School. 
And cross Broadway Street and come over -- there were a lot of fights. The 
Chinese fought their way in. And they bought their way in as far as property 
goes, because they would offer the Italian or whatever there was there, they 
offered so much money for the property, so they couldn’t afford not to sell, 
so they used to sell. There used to be different kind of neighbors, you know, 
Italian, Spanish. And the Italians, if they made money, they moved out to a 
supposedly higher district like either Marin County or the Marina District or 


down the Peninsula. 


AUDREY: So when did that attitude change, when did the Chinese start to 
become accepted? Was it after the War? 


DANTE: Oh it was before the War. It started before the War. And then it 


developed right on down. 
AUDREY: And the fighting that went on ... was it among the kids? 


DANTE: The kids, not the grown people. They went to Francisco Junior High 
School. There was all kind of fights all the time. And | got in a lot of fights 
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myself. There was a guy -- I’ll never forget his name -- Harry Lee. And he 
could fight. And he beat the hell out of me. |’d never quit. You know, in a 
street fight in those days, if you quit, well ... he’d just get tired of hitting me 
and he’d quit. So | used to come home nicked up and my mother said, “What 
happened?” | says, “Oh | had a fight with a Chinese and | beat him.” She 
says, “You beat him? You couldn’t have beat anybody!” [Laugh] | was all 
beat up, you know! But in those days the mother didn’t go down to the 
school and complain or anything else. You were on your own, you know. The 
only time my mother came to school was ... the hooky man. You know, they 
used to put the absentee slips on the outside of your classroom at Francisco 
Junior High School. And | erased my name off the thing and | went swimming 
down at the Dolphins [Club] ... that was right on the beach down there. So 
the cop comes to my door, the hooky cop, and shows my mother the badge, 
see. And the badge to her in Italy represented nothing good. It was when 
there was a problem. And all he said was, “Does Dante Benedetti live here?” 
Well, my mother never spoke American and understood very little. That was 
in my first class, what they used to call the registry class Gown at Francisco 
Junior High School. And | could hear my mother hollering in the hallway, 
“Voglio vedere mio figlio Dante Benedetti!” | want to see my son Dante © 
Benedetti, you know. And Miss Scherer, the vice principal came up and says, 
“Oh Mrs. Benedetti, | know what registry class he’s in” and she brings my 
mother to the classroom. My mother has an apron tucked up under here 
[gestures to waist], comes in, didn’t ask the teacher ... she spotted me in 
the first seat in the second row, came down ... bang, biff, boom [laugh] ... | 
was so embarrassed. | covered my head, | wasn’t hurt; but my feelings were 
_ so hurt more than anything else that | left with her and on the way home she 
says, “What did you do that the cop came looking for you?” | could have 
done something meritorious, something good! [Laugh] And then when | told 
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her what | did, she gave me one of her favorites -- you get down on your 
hands and knees (my mother would be prosecuted today if you turned her in), 
you get down on your hands and knees and she [makes me] say, ... “Perdone 
mi per piacere; non faccio quello io fatto piu. Please forgive me, | will not do 
anything that | just finished doing, I’ll never do it again.” And the minute | 
stopped saying it ... boom! 


TAPE TWO, SIDE A 


AUDREY: Dante, we left off on the last tape with your promise to your 
mother, that she made you repeat that you wouldn’t do the terrible thing 
you’d done. | think that had to do with your having played hooky from school. 
You said your father had a motto too. That’s where we left off. What was 


his motto? 


DANTE: “Si sei orgoglioso da dove tu vieni, saprai sempre in dove tu vai e 
sarai orgoglioso da quello che tu fai. Parla italiano o non ti rispondo e non ti 
do di mangiare. \f you’re proud of where you come from, you'll always know 
where you’re going and you'll take pride in everything you do. Speak Italian to 
me or | will not answer you and | won’t feed you.” And that’s what was 
responsible for me to learn how to speak Italian. My mother was a tough 
little lady. She used to use her hands a lot whenever you were out of order. 
But my father’s proverb used to scare me a lot more than my mother 
[using] her hands on me. Because he used to reverse that proverb: “Si non 
sei orgoglioso da dove tu vieni non saprai mai in dove tu vai, cambia l’indirizzo 
ora. \f you’re not proud of where you’ve come from, you’ll never know where 
you’re going. Change your address right now.” And that scared me because 


the bed was too warm and the food was too good. [Laugh] 
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AUDREY: Do you think that he named the restaurant the New Pisa because 


his home town was near Pisa? 


DANTE: No, he bought it from people that came from Pisa. It was already 
named. It was on Vallejo and Columbus Avenue on the corner. 


AUDREY: | want to go back to the story about your playing hooky from 
school. You said you went down to the Dolphin Club swimming. So | didn’t 
quite understand ... does that mean you went in the Bay or did they have a 


pool there or ... 


DANTE: No, they didn’t have any pool. You went swimming in the Bay there. 
A lot of kids used to do it. And | used to play hooky and erase my name off 
the slip on the outside and then go down there and swim. And the hooky cop 
came to the door with the badge, and my mother couldn’t understand hardly 
any English at all. In Italy when they showed a badge that meant there was 
trouble ... you couldn’t have done anything meritorious! By the time the cop 
showed up I’d forgotten about it -- what I’d done a couple of weeks before. | 
didn’t know what I’d done wrong! My mother, if you’d turned her in she would 
have been punished for how she punished you. But I’m proud of her! She 
made me get on my hands and knees and say, “Please forgive me. | will not 


do what | did anymore.” 
AUDREY: You were just ten or eleven then? 


DANTE: No! was a little more than that -- thirteen or fourteen. | was in the 


seventh grade. 
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AUDREY: That was pretty adventurous for you to go down there and go 
swimming by yourself in the Bay. 


DANTE: | didn’t go alone, | went with other kids who wanted to go. And they 
used to have the hot pipes there [laugh]; that’s where the sewer emptied. 
And your mother could smell you even if you didn’t tell the truth! We used to 
swim amongst the pipes because it was hot water, it was garbage. And the 
garbage boiled and went in with the water [laugh] ... 

AUDREY: Oh my God! And you lived to tell the tale! 


DANTE: Oh yeah .. 


AUDREY: That’s awful! At one point you said you went home and rang the 
doorbell. But... you didn’t lock your door, you said? 


DANTE: | think maybe it was when we first moved here, when we were on 
Stockton Street that happened. Here [in Jasper Alley] it was wide open. 


AUDREY: So the alley was considered safer than Stockton Street then? 
DANTE: I’m sure, yeah. 


AUDREY: You said that when Johnny Sator fell through the roof you took him 
to 1736 Stockton. Was that the Salesian Boys’ Club? 


DANTE: No, it was the San Francisco Boys’ Club. 
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AUDREY: Why did they have a clinic there? 


DANTE: That’s where it was. | forget the lady who ran it. She was quite 
popular. Avery, | think. It was at Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Center. 


AUDREY: Oh yes. I’ve heard about that. Did you ever go to the Salesian 
Boys’ Club? 


DANTE: We were kind of rivals. So | stayed with the San Francisco Boys’ 
Club and played all my sports with them. And | went to all their dances and 
social events -- stuff like that. All at the San Francisco Boys’ Club which 
was sort of a rival of the Salesian Boys’ Club. The San Francisco Boys’ Club 
had a Telegraph Hill branch. They had a lot of branches in the City. They 
had a Mission branch. We were kind of rivals to Salesians. 


AUDREY: You said that there was a very sophisticated message system, so 
that your mom knew what you’d done, or she’d heard that you and Johnny 
had been running along the roofs and that he’d fallen; and that before you 
got home she already knew about it. So how do you think that happened? 
Was it the mothers or......what was the underground communication? | 


assume there were no phones. 


DANTE: There were no phones. But there was a fellow that owned the coal 
yard there, Figoni his name was, and he brought John to the clinic; he 
carried him up there in fact, put him on his shoulder and carried him up. And 
that’s how the word got to her; all the people ... there were six flats in a 
row, all Italian families, you know. And the word got back in a hurry that | 
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was on top of the roof with John when he fell through the skylight. 
_ AUDREY: How old were you then? 
DANTE: | guess | was around thirteen or fourteen years old. 


AUDREY: | just walked down the alley and | saw number 27. Except for the 
iron gate, does the front of it look the same as you remember? 


DANTE: Well, no, because there’s a plyboard up now where my father’s 
basement and cellar was. That was wide open. You could walk down the 
stairs and go into my father’s cellar. And you could go into all the other 
cellars too. Nobody ever locked anything in those days, not even your front 
door: it was always open, never had a key, you know. And the basement you 
could walk in and, heck, my father used to make his own prosciutto. He used 
to go deer hunting and they’d take the hind quarters of those deer and salt 
them and make prosciutto -- make the Italian ham out of it. And that was 
his pride and glory -- to work in the basement all the time, plus the 
restaurant. He used to have a couple of barrels -- one of white wine, one of 
red wine. He used to age it. And they had the tino, the big tank, that was 
the one where you crushed the grapes and then you’d draw the liquid out and 
then take the pomace and squeeze it. He used to teach lessons from what 
they did. 


AUDREY: You told me about the time you got drunk [helping make the wine]. 


Do you remember the making of the sausage and the prosciutto and the 


salami? 
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DANTE: | remember because we supplied the restaurant. In those days you 
didn’t have to go through inspections or anything else. 


AUDREY: Can you describe to me how he made it? 

DANTE: | don’t remember exactly. The sausages used to be pork and regular 
meat and they’d put it in the grinder and grind it up. And the salami he used 
to hang up longer; he used to grind it with a bigger grinder. The same thing - 
- put seasoning in it. | don’t know what seasoning he put in, but it was 
delicious. And then he’d hang it in the basement. 

AUDREY: It must have smelled good. 

DANTE: Yeah, and it tasted good. That’s why, | still love all that salami and 
prosciutto and sausages. | love those, you know. But my father’s tasted 
better because it was home made. 

AUDREY: What do you remember about the smells when you went home? 
DANTE: It was appetizing, that’s all, for me. It might have smelled a little bit 
strong! Mostly what took over was the onions and the garlic. Didn’t bother 
me at all; just gave me an appetite. | 


AUDREY: What was your favorite thing that your mom cooked? 


DANTE: Well, pasta, | guess. With tomato meat sauce. And she made good 


minestrone. And pasta e fagioli. Ecco. 
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AUDREY: Can you describe the flat? 


DANTE: Yeah, certainly. There was the big room in the front. That was my 
mother and father’s room. And then next to that was the dining room, a 
vacant room. Then the kitchen. And over on the right side there was 
another little small room, and another sleeping room. And my sister slept in 
the sleeping room, and | slept in the small room, and my brother wasn’t born 
yet. And my mother and father slept in the front room. 


AUDREY: What did you use the dining room for? The vacant room? 

DANTE: That you used if you had company. You had a nice dinner tabie. And 
my mother’s dishes were stacked in there in a glass counter that she had 
there. 

AUDREY: But you only ate in there if you had company? 


DANTE: Yeah. The rest of the time you ate in the kitchen. 


AUDREY: Since your family owned a restaurant, did you eat in the restaurant 


much? 


DANTE: We ate in the restaurant in the evening. Dinner. You had dinner and 


you worked. 


AUDREY: How did your mom, how did she do this? How did she work in the 
restaurant, she had two more babies after you ... 
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DANTE: Oh you don’t find them that way anymore. You know, they were 
brought up to work. The lady was brought up to work in the family. Now it’s 
an entirely different attitude. The male has to participate as much, you 


know. 


AUDREY: But how did she... | don’t understand. She had two more babies, 
she kept track of you in the alley, but she also worked in the restaurant and 


did all the cooking and shopping. 


DANTE: Well, there was a lady across the street. And my older sister 
Germana, she was in charge of us when we came home in the afternoon. And 
she had to report to the lady, Mrs. Azzaro, across the street. She had to 
report to her about us kids, when we came home and what we were doing, 
you know. And when we used to eat on Saturdays and Sundays, my mother 
fixed the food but she [Mrs. Azzaro] used to serve it and feed the kids. 
There were only three of us, my brother wasn’t born yet. So we’d only go to 
the restaurant when we got a little bit older. But even at the restaurant, | 
remember | used to sleep underneath where they kept the bread. On the 
bottom they used to put a sack and dish towels and | used to sleep in there 


when | was little. 


AUDREY: So you used to go there and have dinner and fall asleep and they’d 


carry you home? 
DANTE: And they’d take me home, yeah. 


AUDREY: So Mrs. Azzaro lived across the alley ... 
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DANTE: She was across the alley and she had one grown daughter that was 
already out of the house, and a grown son that was out of the house. And 
she had another daughter that was my older sister's age -- Anita Azzaro -- 


and she used to help my sister take care of us. 


AUDREY: Again, your mother had to go to work and the neighbors helped. 


That’s what’s so different now. 


DANTE: Oh yeah, there was a great power of cooperation in those days. 


There wasn’t the competitive thing that goes on today. 


AUDREY: You played in the alley, and you played at the North Beach 
Playground, and you played ball at the Del Monte Creamery when the horses 
went out [for the day], and at the San Francisco Boys’ Club. Did you ever 
climb the hill and play on Telegraph Hill at the top there? 


DANTE: Well | went to school up there. | went to Garfield Grammar School. 
You didn’t go up on top of the hill because you’d get in trouble. Because of 
the danger of the hill. There was a road that went around there but 
everything else was really raw. You climbed up and by the time ... well, we 
used to get a cobblestone when we came out of school. And we used to wax 
it. And that whole hill there opposite Garfield School [Filbert Street], that 
was all cobblestone in those days. We used to dig a cobblestone up and wax 
it with a candle and then slide down the hill on the cobblestonel Down Filbert 
Street to Grant Avenue. In those days there were no automobiles, or very 
few automobiles. But you’d slide down and then you’d carry your brick 
[cobblestone] back up and put it back in the place where it belonged. But by 
that time Miss Scherer, the principal, got your name for sliding down the hill; 
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and you got ten straps in each hand. Automatic! [Laugh] 
AUDREY: So you were not supposed to slide down the hill. 


DANTE: Yeah, not supposed to slide down, not supposed to use the 


cobblestones. 

AUDREY: And they were allowed to hit you? 

DANTE: Oh, there was no question about it. The main thing that you [we] did 
was try to protect it [the information] from getting home because then you 
would have gotten the seconding on the motion. My mother would have 


gotten [given] me the second beating. 


AUDREY: So it was considered too dangerous, then, to go all the way to the 
top [of Telegraph Hill]? It was not safe? 


DANTE: It was dangerous to come down on the cobblestone. 
AUDREY: No, but | mean to go ... 
DANTE: Oh, Telegraph Hill, yeah. 
AUDREY: Do you remember when Coit Tower was being built? 


DANTE: Coit Tower was already down. | don’t remember it. | remember the 


modern Coit Tower. 
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AUDREY: Oh there was one before this one? 


DANTE: There was a circle left. Yeah, | think the earthquake of 1906 ... it 
went down. I’m not sure. You could look it up, I’m sure you’d get the right 
answer. 

Then they built another one in the 30's. There was one that preceded it, and 
there was just a circle that was left where the other one fell down. 


[David Myrick’s book, San Francisco’s Telegraph Hill, indicates that the only 
structure which preceded Coit Tower was the Marine Telegraph, built in the 
mid-1800’s. It operated for three and a half years and was eventually 
converted to a tourist attraction with a tap room and telescopes. In 1870 
a storm destroyed the station. Neighbors carried away the ruin to use as 
firewood. Subsequently, several different plans for monuments were 
proposed and abandoned for lack of funds or other bureaucratic reasons. 
The only improvemes the City had made was the stone circle (which did 
eventually look like a ruin) and a retaining wail. A flagpole, which had 
originally been located at Market and California Streets, and had survived the 
fire of 1906, was installed at the top of the Hill in 1909. In 1923, the City 
graded Telegraph Hill Boulevard and put in the parking lot and some stairs 
and balustrades. Coit Tower was eventually built in 1933.] 


AUDREY: You said the other day that the Siciliani and the Calabresi and the 
Mexicans lived near the top of the hill. Is that correct? Did | get that right? 


DANTE: The Calabresi lived on top of the hill on Kearny Street. And a 
sprinkling of Mexican families. But mostly the Calabresi. And the Irish lived 


on Greenwich Street down below. 
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AUDREY: Was it considered a better place to live on the top? Or down here? 


DANTE: Well, | never heard anybody complain about where they lived in those 
days. Like the alley here. It was all Italian family oriented. So that helped 
the families move in. That’s why my family, my father and mother moved in 
to 27 Jasper Place, because there were Italians on both sides -- De Martini on 


one side and Cazzasa on the other. 
AUDREY: And were they generally all from the same area, like Lucca. 


DANTE: Well, not necessarily. My father and mother were Toscani, and 
there were Genovesi and Sicilian. All different parts of Italy. 


AUDREY: But the Calabresi stayed together up on the top. 


DANTE: The Calabresi stayed up on the hill, most of them. The Tufos and 
the Balescieris. So! don’t know the history of it, so | shouldn’t really say 


anything. 
AUDREY: Do you [remember] the names because you played with the kids? 


DANTE: 1! knew, like next door were the DeMartinis; they were Genovese. 
And then the next house down were the Valentes; they were Venetian | 
think. And the whole alley was different. We were Toscani. But everybody 
had their own proverbs, and you were proud of where you came from. That’s 
what my father used to say all the time: you’ve got to be proud of where 


you came from to know where you're going. 
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AUDREY: You all came from Italian heritage, but did the fathers say things 
like, “Oh well, you Genovese, what do you know?” | mean did they rival each 


other? 


DANTE: No, they always respected, really. Always respected. And always 
working together. Even in the restaurant, when my father had the 
restaurant, he employed ... he didn’t care whether you were Venetian or 
whether you were Sicilian or whether you were Calabrese. As long as you did 


a good job, that’s all he cared [about]. 
AUDREY: Do you remember having street parties, block parties, festas? 


DANTE: | don’t remember, no. We had the Columbus Day parade. We hada 
lot of Italian ... they used to parade -- Sts. Peter and Paul Church. At that 
time it was at the [corner] of Grant Avenue and Filbert. Then it moved down 
to where the new church is [on Washington Square]. They always used to 
have a festa, you know. Even as kids you could go down and play the 
different kind of games and win prizes and stuff like that. Usually it was 


Easter holidays. 


AUDREY: You don’t remember when the church was on Filbert and Grant, do 


you? Wasn’t that before you were born? 
DANTE: No, it wasn’t before | was born. They had just moved and | was just 


a kid. So the first church | ever went to was Sts. Peter and Paul [the new 


one}. 
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AUDREY: Did your parents make you go to church? 


DANTE: First communion, confirmation, baptism there. You were baptized, 
then first communion, then confirmation. And they had a Salesian School 
there. But | went to public school all the time. Francisco Junior High School, 


Garfield Grammar School. 
AUDREY: But your parents insisted that you go to church? 
DANTE: Once a week. Every Sunday you had to go to church, yeah. 


“AUDREY: You mentioned that during the Second World War there was a 
curfew for Italians who had not become citizens. Did they enforce that? 


DANTE: They did, very strongly. Of course the people that were responsible | 
family people, they abided by those [rules]. Did | ever tell you the story 
about Joe Pigoraro? [Laugh] Everything he did he thought was a job. He was 
in jail and he thought it was a job. He was a strong character; it just didn’t 
bother him. When they put him in jail for being a non-citizen, they sent him 
down to Half Moon Bay with the rest of the non-citizens. And when the War 
was over (the last one he had worked for was my father) my father had to 
call the Italian Welfare for them to call down there and go down and get Joe 
Pigoraro out! They had put him down there because he was a non-citizen and 
he couldn’t understand why. He said, “I like this job; | don’t want to get out 


of here!” 


AUDREY: Well, was he just drunk all the time? 
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DANTE: No, he was sober. He’d get drunk because there were a lot of 
bootleggin’ joints here in the City. And he liked it here a lot. He used to sing 


every night in the middle of Columbus Avenue. 
AUDREY: And you could actually get put in jail for being out past ... 


DANTE: Oh yeah. You’d get arrested. For disturbing the peace. Or for being 
out past the curfew most of the time. Like my father wasn't a citizen then 
and he used to have to go home. He had to be in the house by eight o'clock. 
[There is a discrepancy here. On page 7 Dante says that his father got 
citizenship just before World War Il.] 


AUDREY: So he couldn’t stay in the restaurant and work during the War? 


DANTE: No, absolutely not! 


TAPE TWO - SIDE B 


[A few seconds at the beginning of this tape did not record. Dante was 
talking about years later when he inherited the restaurant and was also 


coaching. | 


DANTE: My older sister Germana used to take care of the restaurant and 
work. She ran the restaurant for a long time. Then! had an aunt, her name 
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was Jenny, and she helped. And ! had another cousin named Josefina Isola, 


she helped. All family, you know. 


AUDREY: You told the story about when you asked your mother why you 
didn’t have a refrigerator and she told you that when there was enough 
money to buy a refrigerator you’d have one. That must have been when the 


restaurant was still struggling. 
DANTE: It was struggling. 


AUDREY: Did it ever get to the point when they felt it was successful and 


they could relax a little. 
DANTE: Oh they certainly did, they certainly did. 
AUDREY: How long did that take? 


DANTE: They did very well, you know. It was just before World War Il. 1940, 
| guess. A lot of different business was going on then and a lot of different 
people came to the City so the restaurants did very well. And my father 
used to ... well he always had a pretty good business even before. But then 
booze became legal and so there was not all that big strain on performing. 
They always served a great ... a 35 cent lunch and a 40 cent dinner. And 
then it went up to 45 cent lunch and a 90 cent dinner. And | think during the 
War years they had $1.25 [lunch] and a $1.90 dinner. 


AUDREY: What did you get for that? 
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DANTE: You used to get salad or soup, and then you used to get entree -- 
whatever entree you ordered -- with the pasta. And you used to get a baked 
apple for dessert. Those prices got frozen until after the War was over. 


AUDREY: So it was just before the War, then, when things started to be 


more successful? 


‘DANTE: Oh yeah, before the War and during the War. A lot of people, a lot 
of extra people used to come the the City. They’d come and eat because it 
was a reasonable place to eat and an old Italian place. And my folks did 


alright. 

AUDREY: How much competition was there then? 

DANTE: There was a lot of restaurant competition in North Beach. There 
were a lot of places like my father’s place. A lot of small places and there 
were a couple of large places. During the War years everybody did real well. 
Fior d’ltalia is one of the oldest. They used to be on Broadway. And then 


they moved to where it is right now [corner of Union and Stockton]. 


AUDREY: Which of the restaurants that were then existing are still existing, 


besides Fior d’Italia. 
DANTE: The Tivoli. The Gold Spike. Columbus Cafe. 
AUDREY: What kind of restaurant was Tivoli? Now it’s mostly a bar. 


DANTE: Tivoli was an Italian restaurant like my father’s. It was similar to it. 
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They came out with, what really made them noted, they came out with the 
little desserts that the Italian people didn’t really have in those days; they 
came out with the little desserts, the chocolate eclairs, the little small ones. 
And they were delicious. And that’s what the Tivoli did up on Grant Avenue. 
And next to it, there used to be, you could play bocce ball and all the Italian 


games, you know. 
AUDREY: They played bocce ball inside? 


DANTE: Yeah, inside, because it was uphill on Grant Avenue. And it had a big 
bocce ball court next to it. And on the corner [Grant and Union] was a 


butcher shop. | forget the name of it now. lacopi. 
AUDREY: Did you know him? 


DANTE: Oh yeah. | knew the father and then | knew the son. During wartime 
the father was the guy you had to go see to get stamps to buy meat. 
Rations. So he did very well. Then he passed away and then the daughter 
took over -- the daughter and her brother took over (or maybe it was her 
husband, | don’t know). And then the daughter's son came along and then he 
got it for awhile. And now | don’t know who has it, but there’s no more 
butcher shop. They used to have, the butcher shops, salami and sausages 
and all kinds of veal and lamb and capretto (you know, the goat that you had 


for Easter). It was one of the famous butcher shops -- lacopi. 


AUDREY: You talked about the cops on the beat here. Were most of the 


cops in this neighborhood Italian? — 
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DANTE: Not necessarily. Irish. 
AUDREY: Do you remember any one cop? A particular guy. 


DANTE: Well, | remember one guy they used to call “Punch in the Belly 
MacDonald”. He was the one that was feared the most here. And then there 
was another one on Broadway; |’m trying to remember his name. Punch in 
the Belly MacDonald always had the billy club in his hand and he used to poke 
you in the belly with it. If you broke curfew, in those days they used to 
watch out for curfew time you know, if you were a young fellow and it was 
9:30 and [you were] grouped on the corner ... like we used to do down here 
on Union Street, well as soon as he walked down the street, boy, you 
scattered. Because he ran up and gave you either a poke in the belly or a 


kick in the fanny. 
AUDREY: So if you were younger than 21 you had to be off the street? 


DANTE: Well, if you were younger than 18 and you were out after 10 o’clock 


at night, you had to scatter. 
AUDREY: Why, was that a law? 


DANTE: There was a local law that was effective -- not by law enforcement 
but by police responsibility. You know the police [had] responsibility for 
whatever their beat was. And the police made sure that no gangs formed to 
where you would get into trouble, before it even started. And in those days 


they could give you a root in the tail and there were no lawsuits or anything. 
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AUDREY: Were there gangs here? 


DANTE: | don’t remember any gangs. I’m trying to remember the other 
policeman. They had North Beach between the two of them. 


AUDREY: You talked about the street car line when you went to deliver the 
booze to the watchman and dropped the bottle. What streetcar line was 
that? 


DANTE: F. It went straight down to Bay Street and then over Bay to Van 
Ness Avenue in those days. Then to Market Street and it would stop on the 
corner there. [Further research is needed here to determine the route of 
the F line in the 1920’s.] That was the whole [?] as far as they were 
concerned. No, | think it was Stockton Street. | used to take it in front of 
the Bank of America. And it would take me down there and then | used to 
get off the back because the gallon of moonshine or wine or whatever it was 
my father gave me (I was always scared the cops would get me because it 
was bootleggin’ days) and | would get off the back. And that day the 
conductor in the back set the gate and caught my shopping bag and the 
gallon fell down and broke. | ran like hell. There was a friend called Mike 
Marino that was selling papers at the Ferry Building and | said, “Mike, give me 
some papers. | think the cops are chasing me.” 


AUDREY: | want to visualize the street car. It ran on tracks and it was 


open? 


DANTE: It ran on tracks. There were no buses in those days. No, it was 
closed in, but you could get off on the front or the back. And | used to leave 
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the back because | had the bottle. 
AUDREY: Were there cable cars then too? 


DANTE: Yeah, there were cable cars and there was an E car which was closed 
in and you got on on either side and it would go down Columbus Avenue to 
Washington Street and then down Washington to the Ferry Building. 


AUDREY: So, visually then, what’s different today is ... then there were a lot 


of tracks... 


DANTE: Oh there was a lot of tracks. Now it’s a lot of automobiles and 

buses that you didn’t see in those days. There were all kinds of empty lots. 
If | had had any foresight | would have just bought a couple of empty lots and 
| wouldn’t have to do anything today, just relax back. Yeah, there were a lot 


of empty lots. 
AUDREY: Who owned them. 


DANTE: | don’t know who owned them because | didn’t attempt to buy any. 
But people owned them that lived in the area here, you know. Even my folks, 
when they bought in the Marina, they bought two flats out there and the lot 
next door was part of the property that they bought. And they did nothing 
with the lot next door, but when my father [died], my brother and | sold it. 
My sister got the home on Octavia Street and we got the place in the Marina — 
with the lot next door; my brother and | sold it for $110,000, which was 
nothing. | guess it was right after World War ll. 
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AUDREY: The sounds were different too, | guess. I’m thinking you had the 
streetcars going by instead of the automobiles and the buses. So you had 


streetcars, you had horses delivering the milk ... 


DANTE: Well that was way back. That’s when | was just a kid. That stopped 
way before the War. The only reason | know about that [the horse-drawn 
delivery wagons] is because we used to play baseball where the wagons used 
to start their deliveries from the Del Monte Creamery. Half was still horse 
and wagon and the other half was ... they had some trucks. They were 


already converting. 


AUDREY: There must have been Italian language newspapers here. Do you 


remember the names of them? 


DANTE: L’Italia. Voce del Popolo. On the end of the corner here L’ltalia was 
printed [Green and Columbus]. Voce del Popolo was right across the street, 
opposite where the Bank of America is. It means “Voice of the Public”. Well 
’m not sure, maybe they were vice versa. But both papers started here. 
[Dante wasn’t sure which was printed on the east side of Columbus and which 


was on the west side of Columbus. ] 
AUDREY: Did your father enjoy reading the paper? 


DANTE: Oh yes. He couldn’t get too much out of the American paper. The 
Examiner, The Chronicle, The Bulletin, The News. We had all kind of American 
papers too in those days. And he used to get a lot out of the Italian paper 
because there was a lot written about Italy and about people who came from 


Italy. 
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AUDREY: What else should | know about the neighborhood that you 


remember? 


DANTE: Well, like | explained before, this alley here represents for me the 
change in society because of all the iron bars up on the...When | was a kid 
everything was wide open...there was no...so the change of attitude of 
people -- that’s about the most important thing that impresses me. It’s just 
the change of attitude and how we’re living today compared to how the 
people lived in those days. And the other thing is that you saw a lot of help 
where people needed help. lf you had an abundance of something you helped 
somebody. One family in the alley there, for example, they had a lot of 
children. I’m not gonna name the name because some of them might still be 
living. But after dinner at night time, everybody used to bring what was 
leftover to the family, you know, and give that family something to eat. 
There was a different attitude entirely. Now if you look at the alley it’s all 
iron bars. They don’t even know each other, I’m sure. And it goes through 
Jasper Alley to the other side [meaning the alley is two blocks long]. There 
was a lot of famous people that were born in Jasper Alley when | was a kid. 
We had four boxing champs, we had an All-American basketball player ... it 
was different entirely. And mostly 95% Italian family oriented. Those are 


the changes that | see. 


AUDREY: But relatively, it’s still much more of a neighborhood than anywhere 


else in the City. 


DANTE: Oh yeah. The only difference now is that a lot of the Italians have 


moved out. But they have kept their interest in business. Most of the 
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businesses are run by Italian people here in North Beach. And you can take 
the main delicatessens -- Molinari and Florence and Pinelli’s -- and they’re still 
run by the Italian kids that grew up in the families. Like the New Pisa when | 
was a kid: | ran it because it was my father’s. | didn’t appreciate the rest of 
the business too much outside of what it did for me. When | found out how 
foolish | was...! used to go and ask my father for a couple of days a week to 
support my family; | bartended one night a week and cooked two days a week 
to supplement my school salary, when | was coaching and teaching. And 
then | found out how foolish | was when my dad passed away and | fell heir to 
the restaurant and found out how much money he was making and found out 
how stupid | was by trying to stay in what | really liked to do instead of what | 
had to do. 


AUDREY: So you preferred being in the school and coaching? 


DANTE: Well | stayed with it because | have a sister that ran this -- 

Germana, the oldest girl -- she ran it while | was teaching and | was coaching 
and | did both. | loved coaching. It did a lot for me. It did a jot for my ego, 
and whatever else that makes you successful in life. | didn’t earn the 
greatest of money, but | coached for a dollar a year for 25, 29 years and 
they named the field after me. Well you don’t get those things done if you’re 


in a business, you don’t. 
AUDREY: When you married did you and your wife live in the neighborhood? 


DANTE: [Laugh] | got married and my mother didn’t talk to me for seven 


years because | married a Russian girl instead of an Italian girl [laugh]. 
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AUDREY: Did that hurt you? 


DANTE: No, it didn’t hurt me and it didn’t hurt my wife. She was very 
understanding. Her mother, my wife’s mother, was a wonderful lady. And 
she understood too because she came from the old country, she came from 
Russia. And so it helped my wife understand me too, you know. And my 
children grew up ... | have two daughters. Two sons we lost, she lost them at 
birth. So | have two daughters, | have two sweethearts, really. One reminds 


me of you. 


AUDREY: Really? 


DANTE: In fact she even looks like you. She’s tiny and small. That’s Sandy. 
She’s an attorney and she’s the chairlady of the place that’s across from 
the church on Mission Street -- the child care center. And the other one is a 
big girl, like me; she’s a school teacher up in Oakley -- Claudia. Oakley is up 
by Antioch. She teaches school up there. | have grandchildren. | have one, 


two, three, four, five grandchildren. 


AUDREY: Well these tapes will be nice for them to have. I’ll make some 


copies. 


DANTE: Oh yeah. They’ll be wonderful. 


AUDREY: Florence, was that your wife's name? Where did you live when you 


got married? 


DANTE: Chubby. | gave her the name Chub. 
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AUDREY: Did she appreciate that? 


DANTE: That’s how we got together. | went to the University of San 
Francisco. My father had the restaurant and there was a fella that came 
and asked me for some money (1 don’t like to mention names). Sol advanced 
the money to him and then he couldn't make a success of the place -- it was 
down on [New] Montgomery Street across from the Palace Hotel. It was a 
bar and a little restaurant. So when it started to fail | started to run it. | 
went down there and took over and | made a success out of it, really. And 
then | sold it because | had a bartender that wanted to buy it and move it. So 
| sold it to him because | didn’t want to get too involved in that because | was 
really interested in teaching. And she used to pass by, and she was a chubby 
girl. And she kept looking in, passing by, going to lunch. She was a little 
chubby girl, she was about 145 pounds. Cute, you know. And | always liked 
chubby girls and | said to her, | says, “Hey Chub!” And she says, “How do you 
know my name?” [Laugh] That was her nickname. She wasn’t insuited; it 
was a compliment to her. And then she brought in a blond girl that she used 
to go with and they started to come in and have a few drinks. | was about 22 


or 23, | guess. | just got out of the service. 

AUDREY: And then when you got married did you live here in North Beach? 
DANTE: | lived in... the first place we lived was in North Beach on Stockton 
between Filbert and Greenwich, and then in the Marina. My mom didn’t talk to 


me for awhile because | didn’t marry an Italian girl. | still attended all the 
dinners that she set up and all the ... Easter and Christmas. 
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AUDREY: Oh you could come and eat ... 


DANTE: Yeah. She was just a stubborn lady. After 15 years of married life 
she says [to me], “You bum, your wife is too good for you.” She didn’t talk 
too much to her, either. We were kind of shut out. But it didn’t bother us. 
You work it out, you get older, you have understanding. They get mad at you 
but you don’t get mad at them. My mother used to wear wooden shoes. She 
used to send to Italy for them. Soccoli they called them in Italian. She used 
to send to Italy for them. They cost pretty good money, but solid, made of 
wood. And | used to stand about ten feet from her and she’d tell me 
something and | didn’t dare answer her back. But | showed disagreement, 
which she told me to do. And she’d let that soccolo go and it hit me right in 
the chest. And! says, “Ma! | didn’t say anything!” “It's what you're 
thinking,” [she’d say]. And that’s how we were brought up. “It’s what 
you’re thinking.” [Laugh] The shoe was the warning. After that it got a 


little more serious. 
AUDREY: But you talk about her with tremendous affection. 


DANTE: Ahh [with great warmth] what can you do when you get that kind of — 


care, you know? It has to be like that. — 


END OF TAPE TWO 
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TAPE THREE, SIDE A 


DANTE: | was in sports all the time, and one of my sports in those days was 
boxing. | guess | had close to 80 amateur fights. And | had won 27 in a row 
and lost none. So my father came to see me fight and | get knocked out in 
the first round. They stopped the fight. He [my opponent] broke my nose 
and they stopped the fight. My coach called up the doctor and they stopped 
the fight. So my coach says, “How was your nose before the fight?” I says, 
“My nose is alright, | have a black eye.” (I used to ouff up easy.) He says, “I 
have news for you; your nose is over there.” The guy hit me with a left 
hook, broke my nose ... So he calls up the doctor and he stops the fight. 
But I’ll tell you why we were brought up strong, see. | go back to the 
restaurant and the priest that was in charge of CYO, | said to him, “You 
gotta come with me home because | want to see if my father called my 
mother, because | was supposed to be home by 10:30 the latest. She knew | 
was boxing and called me a lot of names for boxing, but never stopped you 
from doing what you did. [She called me] “vigliacco -- you wild animal. 
Stupid. If you like to get hit I’m gonna add to it.” [Laugh] So | told the 
priest, Father Sorenson, and | says, “Father, you gotta take me home. My 
mother is gonna beat the hell out of me.” First we had to go and see my 
father. My father was behind the bar (and that’s why we were brought up 
strong), and he goes, “Hey, you’re a lousy fighter .” (Because | got knocked 
out in the first round, you know.) He had two Italian friends with him and he 
[had] told them how good | was. “Next time, you bartend for me, ll go fight 
for you!” [Laugh] He thinks he’s hurting my feelings, but it made me feel 
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good. So! says, “Did you tell Mama what happened?” He says, “Hey, who did 
the fighting, me or you?” | says, “I did.” He says, “You go talk to your 
mother.” [Laugh] They wouldn’t stand up for you [said with humor]. And my 
mother was in a frenzy when | brought the priest to the door. He’s standing 
up in front. And I ring the doorbell and my mother sees me with two black 
eyes and taped up nose and everything, and she says, “Brutto vigliacco”. 
And she starts with both hands and | go for the floor and ran in and locked 
my room. [Laugh] The priest, the next day | say to him, “Hey Father, thanks 
a lot for protecting me last night.” And he says, “Dante, your mother was in 
a frenzy and even though God is on my side, | thought | was gonna be next so 
| took a hike!” [Laugh] And the next day he took me to the doctor and they 
straightened my nose, treated me and everything. He thought he’d be next, 
that’s the kind of a frenzy she was in! | was about 17 or 18, | guess. And | 
had to be in by 10:30 the latest. But all | had to do was call up, but you don’t 
think of those things, you know, when something happens. And when | asked 
my father, he wasn’t gonna take over, defend me, you know, because | did 
the thing that wasn’t right. They worked together there. 


AUDREY: Tell me about these wooden shoes. Why did she send to Italy for 


them, were they comfortable? 


DANTE: She couldn’t buy [them here].... comfortable, very comfortable. 
They’re heavy, heavy ... big heels and made out of nut tree, | think it was. 

’'m not sure. But she wore them because they were comfortable. You know, 
she was a heavy woman and she wouldn’t get corns or anything. And she was 
on her feet all the time working in the restaurant and behind the stove. 


AUDREY: But you had to watch out for those flying shoes. 
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DANTE: [Laugh] You had to watch out for those flying shoes ... [laugh]. 
That’s a kick, | gotta use that. Gotta watch out for flying shoes...But she 
was a great lady. She was a great lady. She was a strong lady. My father 
got arrested a few times for bootleggin’, you know. And one time when a 
rookie cop had his [my father’s] arm behind his back because he got 

arrested and was forcing him out the door. And the guy that was the head 
cop was takin’ him out. They used to take him in and he’d pay his fines and 
_. he was arrested two or three ... had to stay in for two or three days or 
whatever it was. Then he’d get released. But my mother came from the 
kitchen because my father was goin’, “ah yai yai yai yai, mi fa male”, (you're 
hurting me) to the rookie cop, see. [Laugh] And he got as far as the door 
and my mother comes from the kitchen with the paddle that she was makin’ 
the polenta with, you know, the Italian cornmeal. And she belts the guy over 
the head with ... [laugh] ... knocked his hat off, his glasses off. And then she 
goes back to the kitchen. He let go of my father. And the guy says, “I want 
that lady arrested.” And the guy that was the head of the police says, 
“You’re the one that deserves to be arrested. The man was comin’ along and 
you were usin’ physical strength. You’re not supposed ... he was comin’ along 
willingly and they’ve probably been married for 20 or 30 years ... what would 
you do if that was between you and wife? If you were married that long ... So 
forget the arrest. You’re the one that deserves to be arrested.” So a lot of 


those little things happened ... 


AUDREY: Was your mother typical of the kinds of women who lived in the 
neighborhood? Were they all similar? 


DANTE: Oh yeah. All the women, not born here, if they were born in Europe - 
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- that was very typical. Very typical. 
AUDREY: So they shared that common attitude ... with their kids and ... 


DANTE: Oh yeah. They shared the disciplinary... positively... they followed it 
alot. And they used to control you. You knew you belonged to something. 
You know that was very important. You knew you belonged to something. 
Not that you didn’t get into trouble because you probably got into trouble as 
much as anybody else. But you never got away with anything. | told you the 
story about being on the roof? Yeah. | got home, she knew more about it ... 
[laugh]. 


AUDREY: I’m thinking how different ... between the Italian mamas in the 
neighborhood who kept discipline, and the cops on the beat who didn’t let you 
stay on the corner later than 9:30 or 10:00 o’clock ... it must have been a 
pretty well controlled neighborhood -- safe. 


DANTE: You’re exactly right. There was a cycle of discipline there that took 
effect. And there was very little, very few ... | don’t say there wasn’t any 
because you were trying to control thousands of families and kids ... there’s 
always gonna be somebody that fouls up. But there wasn’t a lot of the stuff 
that goes on today. You know, disrespect in school, and stuff like ... You 
know if you [were] disrespectful in school your first question was, “Gee, | 
hope my mother doesn’t find out!” That’s the old school. Because you didn’t 
show up and answer back to whoever was in charge of the school or whoever 
was in charge of the class. You didn’t. Discipline ... there was a cycle of 
discipline in those days -- from the school to the church to whatever activity 
you were in and from the family, it started there. It’s different now. 
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There’s not much emphasis put on the responsibility of the family. 


AUDREY: Was the neighborhood considered very safe? To walk around at 
night? 
DANTE: Oh yes, yes. It was very well controlled. 


AUDREY: Could women walk alone at night? 


DANTE: A woman could walk ... women in those days, like my sisters, they 
were allowed to go to show. Show would get out 9:30, they were allowed an 
hour to get home. It was down here in the Palace Theater. And if they were 
late, they paid the price. | mean, my mother would not accept any ... But my 
sisters were very fortunate -- Olimpia and Germana. We had a cousin which 
was kind of an adopted sister because she came here and she had infantile 
paralysis when she was a little girl, and she had braces on and a [guy] at the 
old New Pisa saw it and says, “How come that little girl is wearing braces?” 
And | says, “... because she had infantile paralysis when she was a little girl.” 
“Oh my God,” he says, “where the hell does she come from?” “Comes from 
Sanger down by Fresno.” He says, “My God, they take those things off now 
and they give them therapy, they work on their legs. Can you get her to live 
here?” And she moved with us and has been with us ever since. She works 
here. She’s 74 years old, still workin’, workin’ hard. But they performed 
three or four operations on her and took [?] from her hips to her ankles. 

But my sisters used to go to show together and then they used to say to 
her, “lola, you go up first. Mama’s not gonna hit you.” Because they were 
late! Instead of a half hour or an hour they took an hour and a half, maybe 
two hours. And it was past curfew time. And Lola used to go up first. But 
she learned how to duck and dive, [laugh] like | did. Yeah, because my mother 
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didn’t care ... she was adopted but my mother was responsible for her and 
while she hit her my other sisters snuck in [laugh]. 


AUDREY: When they left the Palace Theater to come home, where did they 
stop, what did they do? 


DANTE: They’d stop in front of the show. It wasn’t too far. It was only a 
few blocks. And you know how... an attractive girl, the guys are gonna talk 
to you, you know. They’d hang out in front of the theater, and time used to 
go by because their conversation would be so far, you know...Like my older 
sister, in those days, if my older sister went out on a date she had to go with 
my [other] sister. No question. Had to go out with sister. Now whether 
they ditched her or what they did with her or anything...but they had to take 


my sister until she got married. 
AUDREY: Until she got married? 


DANTE: Oh yes, darn right. [Laugh] Different ball game in those days. No 
hanky panky in the old Italian families. 


AUDREY: If they didn’t hang out in front of the theater, did they have a place 
they could go, like a coffee shop or ... 


DANTE: Well they could, | guess. There was a little coffee shop next to the 
theater there and they might have gone in there for a little while. But most 
of the time it was just conversation, you know, because they were attractive 
girls and the fellas would talk to them and they just let time pass by and 
figure they’d get away with it. | | 
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AUDREY: Did you go to the movies? 


DANTE: | went to the movies, yeah. But the boy was a little bit different. 
But even curfew time myself ... | could have brought God home, it made no 
difference if | broke curfew time. [Laugh] | learned to dive and submarine. | 
played football at the University of San Francisco for years. | played at St. 
Ignatius High School and | played 60 minutes of eleven games, never 
substituted for. And at University of San Francisco | was a small guy. | was 
only 140 pounds. But | was so good on defense -- | submarined a lot. And 
who taught me to submarine? When | got home, my mother’s waitin’ for me 
because | broke curfew time and | submarined and I’d go inside and lock the 
door [laugh]. And by the time | got to college | got to be a pretty good 
submariner, which was good for being a good football player. Ahh, a good ~ 
life. Yeah. | 


AUDREY: Where did you hang out with your friends? 


DANTE: At the San Francisco Boys’ Club. | hung around a lot there. | never 
hung around bars. My father had a restaurant and | knew what a bar was. 
We used to go to a candy store down on the corner over here where, across 
the street from Fior d’ltalia. Where La Felce is now. That was a candy 
store. It was sort of a hang out candy store. And we used to go and hang 
around in there and when it got to be around 9 or 9:30 Amadeo used to kick 
us out. It was Amadeo’s Candy Store, | think that was the name of it. And 
sometimes we’d stop and talk outside a little bit. Punch-in-the-belly 
MacDonald used to come along and give you a root, give one guy a root in the 


tail and that was enough to break us up, you know. 
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AUDREY: A whole store just for candy? 


DANTE: It was candy and ice cream and different things. That was it. Ice 


cream and any kind of sandwiches. 
AUDREY: Could you sit down inside? Were there tables or a counter? 


DANTE: Not too many tables. One or two tables in the back. When those 
were filled you got your sandwich and you ate outside. 


AUDREY: What other stores were around? 


DANTE: All kind of stores. Like Molinari’s over here was going a hundred 
percent; it’s still there. [On the west side of Columbus Avenue near Vallejo. ] 
Rossi Market bought theirs in 1929; that’s still there. And Panelli’s on 
Stockton Street [east side near Vallejo] over here; that’s still there. Cavalli 
Book Store: they’re the same owners, the family. Rossi is not the same 
[owners]; it’s completely different. And across the street from Panelli’s 
[Florence Deli] is not the same [owners] now. | think it’s a different owner. 
Just recently, | don’t know how many years ago, they changed there....But 
Panelli’s | think is still family. 


AUDREY: How about the stores that aren’t here anymore? Do you remember 


some that are not here? Like up on Grant Avenue? 


DANTE: | don’t remember the name of them. | can tell you there was a little 
grocery store on the left hand side right off of Green Street and Grant 
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Avenue, the second store was like a mama’s place, you know. She ran it, the 
woman ran it. Used to have the Italian sandwiches and stuff like that. | 
don’t remember the name of it, see. And then there was a lot of those kind 
of stores. A lot of little grocery stores that sold Italian food and stuff like 
that, you know. That you could take home with you. Even sandwiches were 5 


cents, 10 cents. 


AUDREY: | know Figone’s Hardware Store closed just last year. Did you know 
Mel Figone? | 


DANTE: Wonderful guy. 99 years old, | think, when he died. Wonderful guy, 
wonderful man. Never heard the man say anything about anybody at anytime 
and | knew him since | was a kid. His father, his uncle [sic] owned it. And he 

_ came into the business because his uncle died and it was left to him. And 
then his son came in to take ... when he got sick; but his son didn’t want any 
part of the place. He tried to get the son to get in there earlier. But Mel 
was a wonderful man, old-timer, like my father. They just accepted 
whatever life dealt to them and knew how to handle it. Not always trying to 
get ahead or be a success in life, you know. They were successful from the 
day they were born. It was a pleasure to see those kind of people, you know. 


AUDREY: Do you remember going in to the hardware store? 


DANTE: Oh yeah, lot of times. He had anything you wanted. He had anything. 
You couldn’t find it in any other hardware store, and you’d go in to Mel 
Figone’s and he’d have it. Lot of times you’d have to wait 15, 20 [minutes], 
half hour. He’d get up on the ladder and go up and look at all the different 
things and come out with what you asked for. Fantastic. 
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AUDREY: Somebody told me he had stuff in there for winemaking -- like the 
siphons, and the special glasses and all that ... 


DANTE: Dishes. He had dishware that was old dishware. Decorated, 
imported, decorated from days way back. They didn’t decorate them that 
way any more. Oh he had a slew of those. | don’t know what his son did with 
them. His son didn’t want any part of the business. That was his [Mel’s] 
pride and joy, that you could go in and ask for something nobody else had. 
That was his pride and joy; that’s what made him go along, not how much 
money he made. Just the gratification to be able to satisfy somebody that 
couldn’t get it anyplace else. 


[The tape was turned off briefly while Dante spoke with an old friend. It 
resumes with his retelling the story of sliding down Filbert Street on the 


cobblestones, with a slight variation. ] 


Another guy who was a troublemaker was Capp’s Corner’s youngest brother. 
Alfred Capparalli. And we’d get ten slaps on each hand for sliding down the 
cobblestones. And | used to stand there and close my eyes and I’d get tears 
in my eyes and get hit. And Alfred was a veteran, see. He used to pull away 
and she used to hit herself more than she hit him [laugh]. But | was afraid to 
do that because she’d give you two for...”alright, you’re gonna get two 
more.” [Laugh] That didn’t mean nothing to him. He’d go like this [gesture] 
and [she’d] get tired of swinging. Miss Scherer was the orincipal. She saw 
me go into a boxing gymnasium down on ... anyway it was [unintelligible] and 
Ryan Boxing Gymnasium and she lived on the street in a hotel. Now this was 
after, I’m already going to high school. After | went there [Garfield], then | 
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went to Francisco Junior High School. Then | went to ... And Miss Scherer had 
retired and she was living in this hotel across the street from the boxing 
gymnasium. That was on Larkin Street, | think. | don’t exactly remember. A 
lot of professional fighters went there. | had a good friend named Johnny 
Fasano. We used to go down together. | used to go down because he used to 
take care of me that | wouldn’t get in the ring with somebody that knew too 
much and beat me up, you know. And she [Miss Scherer] used to live across 
the street in a hotel. And one day she says, “Mr. Benedetti, Mr. Benedetti.” 
And | says who the heck can be calling me. And | looked across the street 
and it was Miss Scherer. She was retired and that’s where she lived. And 
she recognized me and she said, “What are you doing down here boxing?” 
And | says, “Well 1 go with my friends because they’re experienced boxers 
and they take care of me. They make sure that nobody takes advantage of 
me and | like to box,” I says. She says, “Are you going to turn professional?” 
| says, “No, I’m not that hungry. I’m just down here to enjoy and get 
expression.” | had friends that were good fighters. They had to fight to 
earn a living in those days. You couldn’t get a job. My best friend Johnny 
Fasano, he couldn’t get a job, he had five brothers and sisters and the father 
died. And he became a fighter and he was the most quiet guy amongst us. 
He was the most quiet guy. This was in the early thirties, early thirties. © 


AUDREY: So did Miss Scherer disapprove of your boxing? 
DANTE: No. She never criticized it or anything. | guess she was used to 
seeing a lot of guys ... she had a lot of experience by then. She was a great 


principal. She was really a strong one. And the vice principal was Miss 
Hanlon; she took over when Miss Scherer retired. Yeah ... good memories. 
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AUDREY: Wonderful memories. And you have such a wonderful way of 
helping me see it, picture it -- the way you describe it | can really see it. Tell 
me, who else should | talk to who is still around, who’d have some good 
memories? You have a friend who lived up on the hill? Her name was ... 


DANTE: Her name was Grace Tufo. She was a social worker and she can tell 
you stories that | can’t tell. Her name now is Grace Duhagon. Her 
grandfather put the name in front of the door on Kearny Street in the 
concrete, in marble. Little pieces of marble. She could tell you more about 
that than | can. She was one of the best social workers ever, here in North 


Beach. 


TAPE THREE, SIDE B -- May 6, 1999 


AUDREY: | have heard and read of your baseball acumen and of your 
relationship with Joe DiMaggio, and | have consciously not asked you about it 
because everybody else does. And | wanted to get a different slant on 
things. So now I’m going to ask you about it, but in a way maybe more 
related to the neighborhood and how the neighborhood may have fostered the 
relationship. 

So my first question is, well, I’m trying to imagine you as a little kid, 8 or 10 
years old in North Beach. You didn’t have TV. How did you and your friends 
even know about baseball and how to play it? Where did you see it played? 


DANTE: Well, there was a milk wagon company down on Bay Street. And we 
used to call it the horses’ lot. And when all the horses went out we got the 
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manure and made first base, second base, third base and we stole a rubber 
plate from Funston Field and put that on ... and that was our place where we 
chose sides. And we used to use the bat, and the person who ended up the 
last with the hand would get the first choice of a player. And that’s where 


we used to choose the sides and then play against each other. 
AUDREY: How did you know the game? Where did you learn the game? 
DANTE: You learned it from playing with kids, you know. 

AUDREY: In school? 


DANTE: Well in school and the alley here. We used to play hand baseball. We 
used to have first, second and third base and once in a while you’d break a 
window and have to run away and then you’d come home and your mother 
gave you the seconding of the motion because she had to pay for the window. 
But you played in the alley. You put home plate in the middle, and first, 
second, third base. And then we used to toss the ball and you hit it with your 
hand and that’s where you learned the game of baseball. 


AUDREY: And how old were you when you graduated to bats and going to the 
field. | 


DANTE: You belonged to San Francisco Boys’ Club and when you were about 
12 years old you played on what we used to call a “C” team. And then you 
went to a “B” team and then you went to an “A” team. According to your 


age. And when | was about 15 years old | was playing in Junior High School. 
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AUDREY: And did you play down here at the North Beach Playground? 


DANTE: No, because that was softball. You always played out at either Army 
Field or Funston Field. Funston is out in the Marina Disctrict (past Octavia) 
[now Moscone Playground]. And Army Field, there’s all army houses there 
now, but it was all sand; that would extend from VanNess Avenue to Laguna. 
Where Fort Mason is now -- it was all sand. When the Funston Field was 
taken, that’s where the younger kids went and played (on Army Field). Then 
you’d make your own bases and play there. 


AUDREY: And you had a coach from the San Francisco Boys’ Club? Do you 


remember him? 
DANTE: Yeah. Al Sanders. 
AUDREY: What can you tell me about him? 


DANTE: He was hired by the community. | think the San Francisco Boys’ Club 
was assisted in hiring ... the Community Chest assisted in hiring the 
employees of the San Francisco Boys’ Club. But there was a separate 
organization. And Al Sanders, | think, was hired by the Community Chest. He 
got paid. He was director of the Tel Hi [Telegraph Hill] branch of the San 


Francisco Boys’ Club. 


AUDREY: When you played baseball as a young boy, like 12 or 13 or 14, did 


your father ever come to see you play or your mother? 


DANTE: No. 
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AUDREY: What did they think of it? 

DANTE: [Laugh] | can’t tell you [laugh], | can’t tell you what my mother said. 
AUDREY: Sure you can! 

DANTE: No, no. 

AUDREY: | know she didn’t approve of your fighting. 

DANTE: Well, even baseball. You know, she didn’t [laugh] ... | can’t tell you. 
AUDREY: OK. So what did your father think of it? 


DANTE: Well my father, you know, he was always proud of whatever | did in 
sports. But they worked hard in those days and my father was the bread 
earner, you know, and he didn’t come and see me play at all. | did a lot of 
boxing, you know. And | had won 27 fights and lost none. And so | asked my 
father to come and see me play. | was fighting at the Civic Auditorium. And 
he came with two friends and | got knocked out in the first round. [Laugh] | 
fought a southpaw -- just a little bit different style. And he hit me with a 
left hand and broke my nose. | was never knocked off my feet. | had 89 
amateur fights -- never knocked off my feet. And when | came back to the 
corner, my coach (George Malley) says, “How was your nose before the 
fight?” And | says, “My nose is alright. | got a black eye.” Because | used to 
ouff up easy. He says, “I got news for you. Your nose is over there.” He 
broke my nose and knocked it over. So they called the doctor up and the 
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doctor stopped the fight. So the first thing | did when | come home, | went 
with the priest, Father Sorenson, to the New Pisa Restaurant. My father 
was behind the bar at that time. And the first thing | get when | walk in -- 
now I’m all taped up...| have 2 black eyes, dark glasses, taped up -- and | walk 
into the restaurant and my father says, “Hey, for crying out loud, you're a 
lousy fighter. Next time you bartend for me and I'll go fight for you.” He 
may have thought he was hurting my feelings, but it made me feel good 
‘cause he was willing to fight for me, see. [Here Dante repeats the story of 
showing up at the door after curfew time and incurring the wrath of his 


mother. ] 


AUDREY: Just to get back to baseball, did you ever go to any games? 


DANTE: Very few. You know, you belonged in your own leagues, like you 
olayed for San Francisco Boys’ Club -- class C, class B, class A -- you played 
a lot of baseball. Went to very few baseball games. In those days there 


wasn’t any television. 


AUDREY: Right. That’s what I’m trying to figure out. How did you learn the 
style and ... 


DANTE: Oh well, you learned from the guys that were older than you that 
played ahead of you. Joe was about four years older [than me]. He was a 
natural player. You know, he just had natural ability from day one. He was 
always good, from day one. There was another hitter from San Diego in here 
one day and he was a friend of one of my bartenders and he says, “Joe 
DiMaggio was the best ball player and the best hitter | ever saw or ever knew. 


| asked Joe one day, ‘Joe, what pitch do you look for when you’re up at bat 
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that’s your strong pitch?’ And he says, ‘Anything over the strike zone.” 
And that’s from your shoulder to your knees and broadside of your body. 
And this fellow here, Ted Williams, he used to pay his relief pitchers, when he 
played with San Diego, to pitch to him so he could study what he was weak 
and what he was strong at. And when he got that answer from Joe DiMaggio 
-he just shook his head. He couldn’t believe that Joe DiMaggio never had a 
special pitch that he looked for to hit. And if he did, it didn’t stand out in his 
mind; he just accepted it and swung the bat when it was in that place. 


AUDREY: Did you learn a lot from watching him? 


DANTE: | learned a lot from watching him. And he was my idol, you know, 
when | was a kid. And | learned from playin’ -- with the San Francisco Boys’ 
Club and all the other teams, the semi-pro clubs. And then | had my own club 


which | sponsored when | was older. 


AUDREY: You said that Joe used to play down at the Del Monte Creamery, 


where the horses ... 


DANTE: He started. He started to play there. When he was a kid, he used to 
play there too. But he played mostly in North Beach Playground and then 
Funston Field. 


AUDREY: How did you become friends with him? 


DANTE: Joe? Joe DiMaggio, | became friends with him -- he knew me and | 
knew him. And then | was coaching for University of San Francisco and he 
would come up and see the games and we started to become good friends. 
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AUDREY: This was after you were grown? 


DANTE: This was after | was grown up. But we knew each other as kids. In 
fact, the first day he came up to the University of San Francisco is when 
they named the field after me. And he came up and took over the 
microphone. He said that if they would have written him a letter to come (he 
was very private), if they had written him a letter to come he never would 
have showed up. But he read it in the newspaper and he came up and he took 
over the microphone and he goes, “I refer to my friend, Dante Benedetti, as 
Mr. Baseball because he’s worked with little kids and baseball ever since I’ve 
known him.” Then he goes “Niggie!” He spots a guy that was named Niggie 
Marino that was an ex-boxer and was his bodyguard during his 61-game 
hitting streak in the Coast League. You know they used to crowd him for his 
signature, his autograph. And he [Niggie] would keep the people away from 
him, because Joe was very popular, you know. Not only here in the West 
Coast but even in the East Coast. But here in the West Coast he was very 
popular and Niggie Marino was his bodyguard. He was a dispatcher for the 
longshoreman; he was a tough kid. He’s still livin’. He’s about 84, 85, | 
guess -- a little older that Joe DiMaggio. That’s how | got to be friends with 
Joe when he came up to ... real close friends when | started coaching at 
University of San Francisco. And he came up, he was retired from playing, 
he wasn’t playing anymore. He lived on Valparaiso and Filbert; that’s where 
he lived. Then he moved, he bought a home for his folks for $25,000 when 
he got the first bonus, when he played for the Yankees, when he signed with 
them, he bought a home for his folks on North Point Street. That was right 
next to the Palace of Fine Arts -- the last house on North Point Street. In 
the Marina. And nobody gives him the credit that he proved to the fishermen 
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that you could go play ball and make some money. Because there was a lot 
of guys that were the fishermen’s sons that couldn’t even go out for the 
school team because they had to go down and sew the nets, the fish nets 
that their father used to go fishin’ with. There was no bridge in those days 
and they used to go out fishin’ past where the bridge is now, where it was 
really rough. But they had to go down and help the fathers sew the nets. 
And when Joe DiMaggio got the $25,000 bonus and bought his folks a home, 
then the fishermen started to let their kids ... and buy gloves for them and 
let them go out for the school teams. And nobody gives him credit for that. 
But he introduced to the Italian family that you could make money playing 
baseball. That was the early thirties, | guess. His father was a fisherman. 
His family was Sicilian. Sicilian, Neapolitan, Calabrese -- they’re all alike, if 
you want to change their mind, cut their head off. [Laugh] My mother used 
to tell me that. 


AUDREY: I’m thinking about this intense connection to the neighborhood -- he 
was already a star, he was already retired, and he came back to honor you. 
And his funeral was held here in this neighborhood. 


DANTE: Sts. Peter and Paul’s Church, where he got married. 


AUDREY: Why do you suppose the funeral was held here in this neighborhood. 
Is there still family of his here? 


DANTE: | don’t know, it was his favorite | guess. | don’t know. Because he 
got married there too. | can’t answer that. He’s the only one that can 
answer that, why he chose Sts. Peter and Paul. And | thought he was going 
to be buried where his mother and father were buried in the Italian cemetery, 
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but he chose Holy Cross cemetery. And | think why he chose Holy Cross, he 
had his own plot, probably had his own plot, but the italian cemetery is not 
blessed by the Catholic, you know. You have to bring ... like for my mother 
and father | had to bring a priest out there to bless the ground they were 
buried in. Whereas Holy Cross cemetery is all considered Catholic. That’s 
why | think he wanted to be buried in Holy Cross. And he’s got his own plot 


there. 
AUDREY: Where’s the Italian cemetery? 


DANTE: Right before you go to the Holy Cross cemetery. You go up the hill, 
you go up the road to go to the Holy Cross cemetery and just keep going 
straight and turn left. The Italian cemetery you go up the hill. Down in Daly 
City or Colma. My folks are buried there in the Italian cemetery, my father 
and mother. My wife and my little kid, they’re in the Italian cemetery. 


[The tape was turned off here while Dante spoke with some friends. He 


resumed his conversation talking about DiMaggio. | 

AUDREY: So you called it Horses’ Lot? 

DANTE: Yeah, because that was where the horses for the creamery were. 
That was a nice big lot. Then the good teams used to go out and play in 
Funston Field and Army Field, out in the Marina District. But when you were a 


kid you played wherever you could find a good lot. 


AUDREY: Did you ever get to play ball against or with DiMaggio? 
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DANTE: No, he was way ahead of me. He was a good ball player from day 
one. | played with Dominick [DiMaggio]. Dominick really made himself a great 
ballplayer. He studied the game. That’s why they called him the professor. 
Dominick was about 3 or 4 years younger than Joe. He played for Boston. In 
fact | think he married some relative of the owner of the Boston team. He 
stayed back East. He’s still in Boston. He came out for Joe’s funeral. | 
thought he might come by and see me but he didn’t drop by. Because we 
used to hang around as kids, you know. 

[Dante here repeats the story of his father appearing before the judge to be 
granted citizenship and having to tell how many times he was arrested for 
bootlegging. He then segues into a story about his mother appearing before 


the judge for citizenship. ] 


DANTE: He [the judge] goes, “Can your mother say anything in American?” 
Because she was answering most of her questions in Italian. | said that she 
has one sentence that she says very good in American, when she gets mad 
at the waitresses. So he says, “Well, can’t she say that for me?” Sol said 
to my mother in Italian, “Ma, di mi come Sue ici alle cameriere quando sei 
arrabbiata. Tell them what you say to the waitresses when you get mad.” 
And she goes, “Oh no.” He says, “Yeah, | want to hear it.” | says, “He wants 
to hear it, Ma, tell him.” She goes, “Well, OK, goddammit, go to hell.” [Laugh] 
She said that perfect. She must have said that a million times too. My mom 
was the cook and she’d get mad when they changed their order or something. 
And they’d bring an order back and ask for something different, you know. 


AUDREY: So did he give her the citizenship? | 
DANTE: Oh yeah. 
END OF INTERVIEW 
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